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repaid ridicule with scorn. And Ms habits of fantastic
imagery, Biblical tropes, and interminable excursions
were more prominent than ever. It is but too obvious,
if we compare the work of 1863 with that of I860,
that the flame of indignation against social oppression
and the misery of the poor, and his brooding over a
state of things he was powerless to change, had already
begun to induce that brain disturbance from which he
suffered so long and so cruelly. Henceforth unto the
end, yet far distant, it might be said of Kuskin as runs
the epitaph that Swift proposed for himself, saeva indig-
natio cor lacerabai.

And the same ideas about a reconstruction of social
institutions and habits were scattered, in a desultory
and eager way, through the twenty-five letters addressed
to a working cork-cutter of Sunderland in 1867, on
the occasion of the Reform agitation of that time, and
published under the title of Time and Tide. The idea
of this series was to urge working men to consider,
not merely the question of the suffrage, but the reform
of laws bearing upon " honesty of work and honesty of
exchange." As usual, he branches out into amass of
startling proposals and sweeping anathemas. A writ-
ten statement of the principal events in the life of
each family was to be annually rendered to a State
.officer; and there was to be an overseer, or bishop,
for every hundred families to see that such account
was accurately and punctually made. All goods made
were to be certified by the trade guild, which would
fix the price, and advertisement of wares was to be
prohibited. Lands were to be granted in perpetuity to
the great old families (John James, the father, surely
approved oi^this), but they were not to derive anyey, and other
